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MODJESKA. 


By John S. M’Groarty. 





The curtain falls, and hushed the 


sighing 
Of violed strings; the crowds de- 
part. 
The Queen is dead, her white hands 
lying 


At peace upon her quiet heart. 


She hears no more the shout and 
clamor 
Of mimic armies, hurrying fast 
To shield her throne in war's wild 
glamour; 
Their swords are rust, 
dor past. 


their splen- 


The play is done, told is the story 
Of life and strife, of love and trust; 
Scattered the hosts, and gone their 
glory, 
Their trumpets stilled, 
ners dust. 


their ban- 


She was the Queen that laughed at 
danger, 


Who from her native hills had 
flown 

To bind the heart-strings of the 
stranger, 


In alien lands, around her own. 


Bright was the throne her feet 


ascended— 
Her soul was fair, and fair her 
face; 
Nor vet, though now her reign be 
ended, 


Another comes to take her place. 


No more the salvos madly leaping 
To greet her ears in triumphs 
won— 
The Queen her last long sleep is 
sleeping; 


The lights are out, the play is done. 
—Los Angeles Times. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Pethick Lawrence, 
Women” and 


Mrs. Emmeline 
editor of “Votes for 
treasurer of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, was released from 
Holloway Gaol a few days ago. Mrs. 
Lawrence is a woman of large means, 
who at first used her wealth to heip 
working girls, and later, becoming 
convinced that the ballot would be 
ene of the most effective means to 
help them and all other women, has 
devoted herself to the suffrage cause. 
She is much beloved by the “militant” 
wing of the suffragists in England. 
On her release, she was met at the 
prison gate by a crowd of 5000 sym- 


pathizers, and taken through the 
streets in a triumphal procession, 
which was followed by a_ breakfast 


and a public meeting. The Kangley 
sisters from Washington were givena 
prominent place both in the proces- 
sion and at the breakfast. They have 
gone over to attend the International 
Suffrage Congress in London, and 
they will convince our English sisters 
(if they needed any convincing) that 
beautiful young women are taking 
purt in the movement here as well as 





there. Some months ago all the 
KXangley sisters made a suffrage tour 
through Washington in an automobile. 
A Seattle paper said jocosely that it 
was really unfair to have four such 
charming girls go campaigning all to- 
gether; one of them would be hard 
enough for a mere man to withstand, 
but the quartette was _ irresistible! 
These four girls also made the ascent 
of Mt. Rainier and planted a “Votes 
for Women” banner on the summit. 





We give a good deal of space this 
week to the remarkable suffrage 
events in Illinois, but we believe that 
all our readers will be glad to know 
about them. We must once more ask 
the patience of contributors whose 
articles are delayed in appearing. The 
growing news of the movement 
crowds our limited space so severely 
that about twenty columns of matter. 
all set up in type, have been standing 
over for weeks. The review of the 
late issues of the Remonstrance and 
the Anti-Suffragist will have to wait 
till next week. 





The N. Y. Times of last Sunday pub- 
lished a whole page of interview with 
Edward W. Bok of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal against woman suffrage. It 
contains more misstatements than any 
interview we have seen for a long 
time. It has aroused much wholesome 
indignation. A number of friends 
have written us letters criticising Mr. 
Bok’s fallacies. We would advise 
them to send these letters to the N.Y. 
Times instead. They will do much 
more good in the Times than in the 
Woman’s Journal. 


The sudden death of the Ifon. Sam- 
uel J. Barrows, secretary of the New 
York Prison Association, will be 
mourned in almost every country of 
the civilized world. He had visited 
most of them, and he was _ loved 
wherever he was known. In_ the 
United States he was the prisoners’ 
friend, and the friend of many good 
causes, including votes for women. 
He leaves a wide aching 
hearts, and a gap that no one else can 
fill. 


circle of 


LETTER FROM MRS. PLATT 
DECKER. 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker of Denver 


writes this amusing letter to Life: 


I am taking advantage of your gen- 


erous proposition for aio “woman's 


number” to bespeak your friendship 
and sympathy for a much misjudged 
people. Your 


wieged in 


and afflicted group of 
splendid and effective fight, 
behalf of the “puir beasties.” 


to present this new cause for 


embold- 
ens me 
your powerful consideration. 

The oppressed and dcown-tro Idea, 
for whom I ask your 
women of the four suffrage States. In 
a short article it is impossible to paint 


favor, are the 


sufferings. We are 
and talked about, and 
about. We ae 


adequately our 
written about, 
preached and prayed 
interviewed early in the morning, late 
at night and “between meals.” We 
prejudiced jour- 
traveler, 


are subject to every 
nalist, every foreign 
passing 


evers 
tourist. 

Iiere are some of the intelligent re- 
quests made of us: A telegram from a 
great daily: “Wire in ten words what 
was the effect of the woman's vote in 
the last election upon drunkenness.” 
Another, “Please reply by return maii 
answering these questions: ‘How old 
is the average woman voter who took 
part in the last election?’ ‘How did 
the mother vote, how did the business 
woman vote; did sons vote with their 
mothers or their fathers; did the 
‘smart set’ vote; did the church wo- 
man vote?” ete., ad infinitum ad nau- 
seam. This is a favorite question— 
mind, all these from _ intelligent (7) 
people or publications: “How many 
women voting at the last election 
were divorced?” Others: “Do the 
women who vote have children? Can 
they read and write? Io they go to 
church? Do they eve: keep house?” 
ete. 

The acme is reached, however, by 





the long lists of printed questions, 
which we are expected to answer, al- 
ways by “return mail,” no postage en- 
closed! Some of these lists would 
make an angel weep. “Do the women 
of the suffrage States wear divided 
skirts upon all occasions?” was one of 
the latest from a circular containing 
twenty questions. Another, “Do hus- 
bands spend their evenings out, in the 
States where women vote?” The only 
question which has not been  pro- 
pounded is tbat famous one which 
Artemus Wurd claimed was asked, 
when he applied for charity, “Air you 
male or female, and if so, how long 
have you ‘ben’ so?’ 

wood Life, just Life, powerful Life! 
Will you not take up this crusade? 
Will you not publish and proclaim to 
the world that we are normal women 
—that we vote, to be sure, in obedi- 
ence to our laws; that it is a simp!e 
process, exactly like going to the play, 
the opera or the post-otlice, just as 
formal, just as peaceful, just as inno- 


cent. We do not live in trees nor te- 
pees. We wear clothes—not divided 


trousers, but Directoire 
“Merry Widow” hats. We 
are born, we marry, we die, just as 
you do. We have children—yes, we 
even go so far as to have grand-chii- 
dren, the finest in the land! (photo- 
graphs to substantiate this assertion 
will be submitted if required). 

We keep house, we go to church, we 
drive auto cars, we play “bridge,” we 
try to befriend and “mother” the 
many ill and helpless people you send 
us, we are handsome and plain and 
foolish and wise, after the same fash- 
ion as the wives and daughters of the 
readers of Life. “World without end!” 

No. We are exactly the same as the 
women you know, but the strange fact 
about it all, and one which has never 
dawned upon an enlightened public, is 
that the distinction is in the men of 
the suffrage States. These splendid, 
brawny, big-hearted American gentle- 
men who are “winning the West” have 
2 curiously chivalrous idea, which is 
that they prefer to have the mothers 
of their sons and daughters classed 
as cilizens, rather than as “criminals, 


skirts nor 
gowns and 


paupers and idiots.” 
Sarah S. Platt Deckei. 


WOMEN AS STREET- CLEANERS. 


In Washington, last a large 
number of prominent women, includ- 
ing wives of Representatives and Sen- 
ators, turned out and supervised a 
thorough cleaning of the streets. They 
had vainly called the attention of the 
authorities to the amount of dirt and 
litter, so they decided to attend to the 
matter themselves. So far 
sible, one woman was found in each 
block to enlist the other women in the 
and a notable clearing up Was 
effected. 

We do not read of such things hap- 
pening in any of the equal suffrage 
States. There, when the women have 
paid their 
cleaned, they 
and do the cleaning themselves. 


NEW SUFFRAGE PAMPHLET. 


week, 


AS pos- 


block, 


taxes to have the streets 
do not have to turn in 


One of the best documents on the 
suffrage question published for a long 
time is “How It Works in Colorado,” 
by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker and Judge 
Lindsey of the Denver Juvenile Court. 
This pamphlet is just issued, and may 
be ordered from National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, ©., price $1.75 
per 100. Do not make the mistake of 
ordering it from Boston. 


Blessed are the men and women of 
fine enthusiasm! A materialistic age 
cannot wither them, nor the world’s 
habit of slamming doors in _ their 
faces rob them of their infinite cour- 
age.—Addison. 


Those who enjoyed Charles Edward 
Russell's fine speech at Symphony 
Hall last week should read his speech 
given at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Buffalo, which was much 
the same, and has been printed in 
pamphlet form. Send five cents in 
stamps for it to National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O. The title 
of the pamphlet is “Obstructions in 
the Way of Justice.” 





RECORD = INTILLINOIS. 


The “suffrage wave" 
made the recent legislative hearings in 
Massachusetts, New York, Nebrasha 
and Toronto the largest ever held 
there, struck Illinois last week. Here 
again all records were broken. 

Hundreds of Chicago  suffragists 
with 25 speakers, started for Spring- 
field Tuesday morning, on a special 
train. The following account is con- 
densed from the Chicago Record-Her- 
ald: : 

A large section of Illinois was treat- 
ce! to a cross-country woman suffrage 
campaign today. 

Ii any reader doesn’t know what a 
cross-country woman suffrage cam- 
paign is, he should have been on the 
Chicago and Alton special that arrived 
in Springfield at 5.30 this afternoon, 
bringing 200 tired, happy, travel-worn, 
enthusiastic Chicago suffragists. 

He would have learned that a fem- 
inine fight for the ballot is no pink- 
tea affair, but a carefully-planned 
campaign of hard, grueling work, and 
of appeal to popular sentiment by 
every methoa known to the most 
strenuous masculine politician. 

Speaking Under Difficulties. 

Jie would have learned that switch 
engines, electric cars and steam 
whistles are matters of indifference to 
the suffragist orator when she is 
speaking from the platform of an ob- 
servation car. And he would have 
learned that popular interest in thre 
suffrage movement in Illinois has 
reached a stage of even greater enthu- 
siasm “down State” than in Chicago. 

Crowds at Every Station. 

From Chicago to Springfield the run 
of the special was seven solid hours 
of speech-making, songs and applause 
that would have cheered the heart of 
a presidential candidate on a cam- 
paign tour. At the six principal sta- 
tions along the way—.Joliet, Pontiac, 
Lexington, Bloomington, Atlanta and 
Lincoln,—stops of from ten to fifteen 
minutes were made, and at each sta- 
tion half a dozen speakers addressed 
the crowds that were waiting, having 
been notified beforehand of the 
special’s schedule. They were real 
crowds, too, 400 or 500 people at each 
station, cheering, waving handker- 
chief salutes and tossing bouquets of 
the suffrage flower on to the observa- 
tion platform. 

The Special Train. 

The “suffrage special’ left the 
Union Station in Chicago at 10.30. 
There were seven cars—a baggage car, 
three passenger coaches, two diners 
and the private car of General Pas- 
senger Agent G. W. Charlton of ihe 
Alten road, which was turned over fcr 
the day to the speakers, Mrs. Charltor 
acting as hostess. 

Suffrage Mottoes, 

Across the rear of tne observation 
platform was stretched a big Ameri- 
can flag and an enormous yellow and 


white banner bearing the  lezend, 
“Women's Vote, Chicago's Welfare.” 
In the car windows were placards 


reading “Let the Women Vote.” 
A Representative Gathering. 

The 200 occcupants of the train in- 
cluded virtually every Chicago woman 
whe had been identified prominently 
with the suffrage movement in the 
state. Also there were two men 
Oliver Ww. Stewart, the "> of 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, and L. B. Bishop, 
the man who led the eee and 
whose wife established the famous 
$100 prize suffrage hymn contest. Un- 
cer the circumstances, the business of 
being identified as some one’s husband 
seemed to be inevitable. 

Crowds of 400 at Joliet. 

Joliet was reached at 11.45. There 
a crowd of about 400 men and women 
had gathered on the station platform 
and as the train pulled in there was e 
chorus of cheers, and immediately 
shouts for Miss Addams. Mrs. Cather- 
ine Waugh McCulloch was in charge, 
however, and her program was invio- 
late. So it was Mr. Bishop who 
stepped forward first. and under his 
leadership the natives and the visitors 
joined in singing “America.” 

Then Mr. Stewart was introduced. 
A clanging switch engine and an elec- 
tric car bumping over a crossing took 
turns trying to wreck his speech, but 
it was no use. 

“My friends.” he said, ‘“‘you, here in 
America, get out of the ballot box ex- 
actly what you put into it. If you 
put in good votes, you get good gov- 
ernment. And I have never yet heard 
any man give any good reason, from 
the standpoint of good government, 
why women should not vote.” 

Tabloid Speeches. 

That was all. Everybody knew tha’ 
the train would start in a minute, anc 
so everybody made tabloid speeche:. 

Miss Agnes Nestor of the Interna 
tional Giove Workers’ Union told o 
the need of the ballot from the stand 
point of the working woman. Mis 


(Continued on Page 67.) 


which has 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Madame Sarah Grand is to deliver 
an address of welcome at the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Convention in London. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller of 
Geneva, N. Y., has received from 
booker T. Washington a letter in 


which he says: “I am heartily in favor 
of woman suffrage, everywhere and 
at all times.” 

Mrs. Wilhelmine Bischoff, who died 
recently at her home in Tamaqua, 
Pa., was the only licensed woman 
funeral director in the State. She 
had conducted an undertaking busi- 
ness since the death of her husband, 
35 years ago, and had taken charge 
of 5,000 funerals. 

Mrs. Scott Durand, « Maryland so- 
ciety woman, a farmer and the owner 
of a large dairy, has been chosen one 
of. the lecturers for the Maryland 
Agricultural College. She says, “I 
have a number of reforms that I wish 
to set before the farmers, and there 
could be no better way than to lecture 
before the college.” 

Mrs. Tom Thumb, now the Count- 
ess Magri, has just left the Tom 
Thumb estate at Middleboro, Mass., 
for a six months’ tour of the Parisian 
theatres. She crossed the ocean at 
almost the same time as Theodore 
Roosevelt, who shortly before his 
term expired received the little lady, 
now 67 years old. 

Mrs, A. KE. Carman, 696 Winthrop 
avenue, Chicago, Ill., has brought out 
“The W. C. T. U. National Educator,” 
a 60-page pamphlet of selections in 
prose and verse, for use in medal con- 
tests in the Department of Iranchise. 
Mrs, Carman is National and World’s 
Superintendent of Medal Contests 
The pamphlet contains much good 
material, a large part of which will 
be new to most of our readers. It 
costs only ten cents. Send to Mrs. 
Carman for a copy. 

Mother [rances Xavier Cabrini, 
superior genera! and founder of the 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, has arrived in Chicago from 
Brazil, where she has lately opened a 
college for the higher education of 
women. This makes 38 institutions 
established by the order in 27 years. 


They include colleges, hospitals, or- 
phan asylums and schools. In Chi- 
cago the missionary sisters have 


charge of the Columbus Hospital and 


a school for Italian children which 
has an average daily attendance of 
700. 

Mrs. C. If. McCrackin in the last 


defeated filteen at- 
tempts to start a saloon in the village 
of bodson, Mo., miles south 
of Kansas City. Iler latest victory 
when the coun- 
acting on evidence obtained 
by her, again refused to issue a li- 
to the last applicant. Mrs. Me- 
horse and rode 
township getting signa- 
She gath- 
ered information that many names on 
the application were forgeries. “As 
long as I live and am able to travel,” 
said Mrs. “there will 
never be a saloon in Dodson.” 

Mrs. Simon Kander, one of the wo- 
men members of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) school board, is a pioneer in the 
cause of industrial education in that 
city. She was for four years presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Jewish mis- 
sion, from which developed the pres- 
ent l*ifth street settlement, organizet 
Mrs. Kander has been 
president of the settlement board ever 
since. Before the introduction of 
manual training into the public 
schools, she made a beginning in that 
direction by teaching sewing to the 
teachers of two primary schools, the 
teichers in turn instructing the pupils. 
Mrs. IkKander was one of the compilers 
of the settlement cook book, of which 
3000 copies were sold last year. She 
is an active worker in the School Al- 
liance, the Children’s Outing Society, 
the Iederated Jewish Charities, Chil- 
dren’s Betterment League, and the So- 
cial Science Club. It is her hope that 
a trade school for girls may be estab- 
lished in connection with the city 
schools. 


five vears has 


twenty 


was :chieved recently, 
ty court, 


cense 
Crackin mounted her 


through the 
tures to a remonstrance. 


MeCrackin, 


nine years ago. 
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THE HEART OF THE SEX QUES- 
TION. 





For a hundred years public-spirited 
women have sought to attain political 
equality with men in the conduct of 
public affairs. To a certain extent 
these women have approximated their 
ideal of equal citizenship. Through- 
out the civilized world they have 
already secured important legal and 
social changes, which have greatly 
ameliorated women’s condition. In 12 
out of our 46 States they have wrung 
from reluctant Legislatures an equal 
right with their husbands to the cus- 
tody and control of their minor chil- 
dren, although in the remaining 34 
States the father is still the sole legal 
suardian. Married women, in many 
States, now control their own persons, 
and earnings. In new, pro- 
gressive communities, like Colorado, 
Australia and New Zealand, where 
women sre a minority and in special 
demand. and in simple-minded coun- 
tries untainted by commercialism, 
like Norway and Iceland, they have 
been made voters. 

But why have these concessions of 
equal rights been so slow and difficult 
of attainment? The argument for 
political equality of all citizens is logi- 
cal. The rightfulness of the demand is 
self-evident. The proof of its practi- 
cal success in States where it has ex- 
isted for forty years, is overwhelming. 
Why, then, is woman’s political equal- 
ity so persistently denied elsewhere? 

Not for the causes popularly ad- 
vanced. Woman suffrage is voted 
down not from personal aversion of 
men to women, not from want of ap- 
preciation of the value of women’s do- 
mestic and industrial services, not 
from fear of feminine immerality, or 
dread of feminine illiteracy, not be- 
cause women are unable or unwilling 
to fight. These may, each and all, be 
alleged as excuses; but the real under- 
lying obstacle is the fact that most 
men and many women still profoundly 
believe in masculine superiority, 
physical, mental and moral. Woman's 
suffrage in the State and woman's 
equality in the family are both voted 
down because it is still generally be- 
lieved that God Almighty has created 
woman for subserviency to man, and 
that she is naturally, essentially and 
inevitably his subordinate. 

This ancient fallacy, rooted 
barbarous past, is being 
surely Equal 
all” is certain of success. It is the 
watchword of civilization. H. B. B. 


property 


in the 
slowly but 


outgrown. rights for 


CONVICTED OF FALSEHOOD. 





in New York writes us that 


could sue 


A lady 


a lawyer assures her we 


the Anti-Suffragist for criminal libel, 
in charging the Woman's Journel 
with circulating a false report about 
woman suffrage in Sweden in order to 
influence the Legislatue, and with 
holding back the truth till the fate 
of the bill was decided 


the Anti-Suffragist 


libellous 


The letter in 
was undoubtedly 
but we doubt if it 
And, even if it was, it would not be 
worth while to go to law about the 
matter. In Byron’s “Marino Faliero,” 
an insolent young nobleman casts 4 
vross and groundless aspersion on the 
virtue of the Doge’s wife. The court, 
which is controlled by the Doge’s po- 


morally, 
were so legally. 


litical enemies, finds the slanderer 
guilty, but condemns him only to a 
month's imprisonment. The Doge is 


enraged at the inadequacy of the sen- 
tence. Angiolina, his high-minded 
wife, takes it calmly, and tries to dis- 
suade him from seeking further ven- 
geance, She says: 

“There seems to be enough in the con- 

viction 

Of a patrician guilty of a falsehood. 
All other punishment were light unto 
His loss of honor.” 

The bitter answer—‘Such 
men have no honor’’—applies to some 
of the opponents of equal rights, who 
have already been guilty of so many 
misstatements on this question that 
they have forgotten how to blush for 
them. Those among the New York 


Doge’s 


“Antis” who have consciences—and 
we do not doubt that the great ma- 
jority of them have—will be mortified 
that their official organ should have 
circulated so enormous a falsehood; 
and the few who have been for years 
coining such falsehoods are wholly 
lost to shame. A. 8S. B. 





PROGRESS IN CHINA. 





The Literary Digest publishes part 
of an article from a Paris newspaper 
describing the effect upon women of 
the reform movement in China. An 
imperial edict has been issued forbid- 
ding the binding of the feet of female 
children, and another makes the edu- 
cation of girls compulsory. Many as- 
sociations have been formed of girls 
who pledge themselves, if they marry, 
to choose their own husbands instead 
of accepting those selected by their 
parents. Women are taking part in 
political discussions with increasing 
influence; for example, the young wo- 
men of the province of Che-Kiang op- 
posed the plan of securing a loan in 
England to build an important rail- 
road, and invested $100,000 in the 
stock of the Chinese company. These 
changes are the natural result of the 
education of girls, long strenuously re- 
sisted, but with less strength year by 
year. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Charlotte Perkins Gilman will 
speak in Brattle Hall, Cambridge, 
April 30, at 4.30 P. M., under the 
uuspices of the College Equal Suffrage 
League. 


Mrs. 


Young women at the University of 
Kansas are reported to be preparing, 
through their College Equal Suffrage 
League, a protest against the new 
tariff bill in Congress. 


Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz of Hornell, 
N. Y., writes: 

“It appeared in the Woman’s Jour- 
nal and many other papers that I or- 
ganized the Suffrage Club at Cornell. 
That fine club was the direct work of 
Caroline Lexow. It really was a per- 
sonal matter, the girls saying that, if 
they had known that woman suffra- 
gists were as charming as Miss Lexow, 
they never would have hesitated. I 
chanced along to visit my sister, a 
senior in college, and asked to talk to 
them. thinking I might help a little, 
and that is the sum total of my part.” 





Dean Marion Reilly of Bryn Mawr 
College has lately been the guest of 
Miss Ada Comstock, Dean of Women 
at the University of Minnesota. She 
addressed the university girls on 
“Equal Suffrage in Eastern Colleges” 
at a chocolatiere given in her honor 
by the University Suffrage Club in 
Alice Shevlin Hall. 

The Minneapolis Tribune says: 

Beautiful women, sententions 
toasts, and a= distinguished honor 
guest characterized the gathering of 
members and friends of the College 
Equal Suffrage Association last night 





in the banquet hall at Donaldson's 
tearooms. About 150 guests were 
seated at the long tables, which were 
brightened with pink tulips and | 
glistening crystal. 

Mrs. Frances Squire Potter, pro- | 


fessor of English at the University || 
of Minnesota and the founder of the | 





College Equal Suffrage Leagues in | 
Minneapolis, presided over the pro- 
gram of toasts with a vivacity that} 





gave unity and charm to the evening. 

A verse of “America” was sung by | 
the guests standing. Miss Eleanor | 
Sheldon of the University of Minne- 
sota paid tribute to “Eastern College | 
Women.” <A. H. Bright, responding to} 
the toast, “Chivalry and Suffrage,” de- 
clared that “orthodoxy always stood 
in the way of truth and the old ortho- 
doxy taught that woman was subject 
to man.” 

Mrs. Sarah Bassmore followed with 
a loyal defense of right orthodoxy, 
quoting the saying that the hetero-| 
doxy of today is the orthodoxy of to-| 
morrow. Professor Carl Schlenker, 
who is a Geccmustean of the Suf- 
frage League, spoke on ‘Womanhood 
and Woman.” “The responsibility,” 
he said, “lies with women whether 
they will cast their influence with the 
suffragists or clog the wheels of pro- 
gress by their indifference or oppo- 
sition.” 

Mrs. David Simpson of the water 
commission spoke on “Civic Problems 
and Suffrage.’ “Had women been 
given the vote when our country was 
established, there would never have 
been child labor,’ she declared em- 
phatically. “Had Minneapolis women 
had the ballot we should not now 
have a $3,000,000 granite building to 





house 100 men while our little chil- 
dren are attending school in dimly 
lighted and poorly ventilated base- 


ment rooms.” 

The keynote of the toast given by 
Professor Raymond Phelan on “De- 
mocracy and Suffrage’ was that pub- 
lic housekeeping demands the wo- 
man’s vote. Miss Batchelder read 





| could not 
| perfectly 


tributed to a magazine on “The Elec- 
tion of Our Presidents.” 

The speaker of the evening, Miss 
Marion Reilly, dean of Bryn Mawr 
College, was introduced last and re- 
viewed the condition of the College 
Equal Suffrage League in Eastern 
Colleges. She said that Bryn Mawr, 
like the University of Minnesota, was 
fortunate in having at its head a per- 
son who believed in equal suffrage: 

“The chapter of the Suffrage League 
at Bryn Mawr was organized with 30 
members and now enrolls 125, while 
the majority of all the students in the 
college are in favor of equal suffrage.” 





LETTER FROM MRS. SNOWDEN. 





Mrs, Ethel Snowden, so pleasantly 


remembered in this country, says: 
Dear Miss Blackwell:—I write to 
congratulate you on the splendia 
meeting you have held in Tremont 
‘Temple. Reports were sent to me py 


several kind people, and I rejoiced at 
the splendid news. We are all look- 
ing forward to meeting the American 
delegates to the International Woman 
Suffrage Congress, and expect them to 
give the lie direct to our misguided 
countrywoman, Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

You will have heard news from this 
side which may have caused conster- 
nation in some quarters over there. I 
mean, the news that the anti-suffra- 
gists ure growing in number and in 
strength, and have presented to Par- 
liament a_ petition against woman 
suffrage containing a quarter of a mil- 
lion names, may have more weight 
and significance with some of my 
American friends than it deserves. 
The names to the petition included 
young persons over sixteen years. The 
ways in which the names were ob- 
tained were sometimes very curious. 
Many were induced to sign by an ap- 


peal, not against suffrage, but 
ugainst militant methods. Now, 
many people in favor of woman suf- 


trage are strongly opposed to warlike 
methods of getting there. The situa- 
tion was not always made clear by 
seekers after petitioners. Domestic 
servants are necessarily pliant mate- 
rial, and the signatures of these peo- 
ple were in great demand. 

But suffragists have long since 
learned the utter worthlessness of pe- 
titions in this country.* If necessary, 
we could quickly raise a petition with 
more than a million signatures, vol- 
untarily given. But we have done 
this for many years, without effect; 
and we are weary. The anti-suffra- 
gists’ petition might never have been 
presented for all the effect it has had. 
It has created no surprise, no interest. 
It dropped as flat as ditch-water. No- 
body talked about it. It created noth- 
ing but laughter, and nobcdy regarded 
it so seriously as to be perturbed 
about it. 

The methods and arguments of the 


unti-suffragists are most pitiful. Last 
week a great anti-suffrage meeting 
was held in the Queen's Hall. Dis- 
tinguished men and women were 
there. Mrs. Ward presided, and the 
speakers included Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Sir Kdward Clarke and Lord 
Cromer. We had a right to expect 


that the case in all its strength would 


e put by these great people. Instead, 


there was much twaddle about the 
j}lofty pinnacle on which woman _ is 
placed at present; much vulgar abuse; 


and the grossest of insults to women, 
although the 
form, applause, 


women occupied 


and, by their seemed 
them. I will not 
but 


was said: Mr. 


to deserve weary 
the 


Aus- 


you with details, this was 
sort of thing that 
whese remarks 
undiluted 


least 20 per 


Chamberlain, 
the merri- 
to at the 
could find nothing better to 
that it was “an intolerable 
that “men are men and 
women are women; Nature made them 
different, and an Act of Parliament 
them the same”’—a 
incontestable statement. 

spoke disparaging words 
of women speakers, although a woman 
had to follow him, and one presided 
over him. Sir Edward Clarke said 
that men’s work would always be paid 
better than women’s, because it was 
better work, etc., ete. 

As a matter of fact, the anti-suffra- 
gists are doing us an immense amount 
of good. They never hold a meeting 
without converting somebody to 


ten 

were cause ot 
ment cent. of 
| audience, 
|say than 


| innovation;” 


make 


Lord Cromer 


wo- 
*Our English sisters may naturally think so. 
when they sent in 257,000 signatures for suf- 
frage in one year, without result. But in Amer- 
icaa big suffrage peittion undoubtedly impress- 
es the public mind,and our National officers are 
unanimous in advising us to do all we can to 
get signatures to the one now in circulation. 





from a recent article she had con- 


A. 8. B. 


plat- | 


man suffrage. They show the weak- 
ness of their case every time they 
open their mouths. The anti-suffrage 
movement is really an anti-demo- 
cratic movement, and the working 
men and women of the country will 
soon understand that fact. It is my 
special privilege to address great mass 
meetings composed almost entirely of 
intelligent artisans, in all parts of the 
country. They know little about 
votes for women, though the best of 
them are soon led to sympathize with 
us; but when I tell them, as I do fre- 
quently, all I know about the anti- 
suffragists, they soon begin to tremble 
with indignation or to roar with 
laughter; and this almost invariably 
happens when I read out the names 
of the Anti-Suffrage Committee, men 
and women. By the time I get to the 
name of the sixth peer or countess, 
the meeting is rocking with laughter, 
and when the tenth old lord or Early- 


Victorian lady is named, somebody 
will shout out: “You needn’t go any 
further unless you like, miss. We 


understand.” And the suffrage resolu- 
tion will be carried unanimously. 

Believe me, we are making pro- 
gress all the time, let people say what 
ihey will. And we know you are do- 
Help to keep us strong by 
keeping strong yourselves. And we 
will remember your cause in every- 
thing we try to do to accomplish our 
own purposes. 

With kind regards, 

Ethel Snowden, 

10 Baron's Court Road, West Kensing- 

ton, W., England. 


ing so. 





THE TWO ENROLMENTS. 

During the past year, the Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Wo- 
men has not added a single name to 
its enrolment, its membership being 
reported in its official quarterly for 
April, 1909, as 14,163, exactly the same 
figure as in April, 1908. Meanwhile 
the Massachusetts W. 8S. A. during the 
past year has added more than 8000 
new names to its enrolment, making a 
total of 27,250. 

To break the force of the great dis- 
parity in the two enrolments, Mr. 
Charles R. Saunders, attorney for the 
“Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage 
to Women,” lately wrote to the Bos- 
ton Herald, declaring that he had the 
names and addresses of three boys 
under 16 who had signed the petition 
to Congress at the suffrage booth in 
the Food Fair last October, and who 
the said) had been assured by the per- 
asking their signatures that their 
being under age did not matter. The 
petition to Congress was not put in 
circulation in Massachusetts till after 
October. When Mr. Saunders’s atten- 
tion was called to this fact, he said 
that he meant the enrolment cards of 
the Massachusetts W. S. A., not the 
petition to and that there 
boys instead of three. 


son 


Congress, 
were four 
The ladies who had been 


of the suffrage booth—Mrs. Lowell, 
Mrs. Leonard, | 
Eager 


| 2 
had never taken the signatures of per- | first time in 


sons under age, and pointed out that 


on every enrolment card it was plain- 


in charge | 











| Finland 


of the lady who said she had been 
kept on their list long after she had 
asked to be taken off. I gave the sec- 
retary her name and address. I then 
wrote to Mr. Saunders, asking for the 
names and addresses of the four boys. 
Mr. Saunders declines to give them. 
He sends the following characteristic 
letter: 


Dear Miss Blackwell: I certainly 
do not intend to involve these boys 
in any controversy with the persons 
in charge of the suffrage booth at the 
Food Fair, nor these same persons in 
any controversy with the authorities 
at “Suffrage Headquarters,” who, you 
say in your letter in the Herald, gave 
“instructions” against any such thing. 

If you really want to correct a 
wrong, you will try to get the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
of which you are an officer, to rescind 
its action in making an infant one 
month old an honorary member for 
life. Not only does the U. S. Consti- 
tution prohibit “cruel and unusual 
punishments,” like this, but it is a 
moral offence to enrol an infant, who 
can have no will of her own, in such 
an organization. The spirit that 
would sanction such a proceeding is 
the same that would prompt such 
people, if they had the right to vote 
and employed workers under them, 
to coerce such workers into voting 
the way of their employers. If your 
Association stands for anything of a 
moral uplift, it ought to discontinue 
this and a number of other reprehen- 
sible practices. 

Yeurs truly. 
Charles R. Saunders. 

Boston, April 15, 1909. 

Mr. Saunders, during the many 
years that he has been employed as 
attorney for the M. A. O. I’. E. S. W., 
has never shown any unwillingness to, 
involve himself or anyone else in con- 
troversy when he thought there wasa 
chance of the “Anti” side coming out 
victorious. His refusal to give the 
names of the four boys lays him open 
to the suspicion of having invented 
the story, in whole or in part. Two 
instances of his recklessness of state- 
ment have happened quite recently. 
At this year’s legislative hearing, Mr. 
Saunders flatly denied that the elec- 
tion laws of Massachusetts require a 
woman's name, when once placed on 
the register of voters for school oflfi- 
cers, to be kept there till she dies, 
moves away, or marries. This provi- 
sion will be found in Paragraph 76 of 
the Elections Law; and Mr, Saunders, 
who served for years cn the Boston 
board of registrars, ought certainly to 
have known of it. Again, in a recent 
letter to the Boston Herald, Mr. Saun- 
ders, in seeking to make a_ point 
against woman suffrage, asserted that 
“universal male suffrage’ exists in 
England. Every well-informed person 
knows that this is not the case. 

We have given more space to this 
matter than it would be worth, but 
for the fact that a falsehood against 
weman suffrage does not stay within 
the limits of the country where it is 
coined, but goes all around the world. 
Some little time ago statistics were 
published purporting to show the 
zrowth of insanity in a section of 
between the years 1900 and 
1906, and the increase was laid to 
woman suffrage. As a matter of fact, 


Miss Simonds and Mrs. |t(he women of Finland did not get the 
wrote to the Herald that they | ballot till 1906, and they voted for the 


i907. But this absurd 
went al] around the world, and 


other day in 4 


story 
cropped up only the 


ly printed that the signers must be | legislative debate on woman suffrage 


over 21. I wrote to the Herald, stat- | 
ing that it was directly contrary to 
instructions from Headquarters to al- | 
low any persons under age to sign. [ 


as a proof that mis- 


on both sides—the 


also mentioned 
takes might occur 
case of a lady whose name was kept 
on the list of the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. 
long after she had asked them to take 
it off. Mr. Saunders than wrote tothe 
Herald that a baby girl had been made 
an honorary member of the Newton 
Equal Suffrage League, and that a 
child had been made a member of a 
Suffrage Association four years agoin 
New York. The latter case had noth- 
ing to do with Massachusetts. As for 
the baby in Newton, there is no limi- 
tation on the age of honorary mem- 
bers, and they are not counted in the 
enrolment, which is confined to per- 
sons over 21. The mother, grand- 
mother, great-grandmother and great- 
great-grandmother of that baby all be- 
long to the Newton Suffrage League, 
and, for the pleasure of having five 
generations represented, the baby girl, 
she arrived, was made an hon- 
orary member. We could not give 
this explanation in the Herald, as the 
editor announced that the correspond- 
ence must close. 

The secretary of the M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. wrote me, asking for the name 


when 











Africa. Mr. Saunders’s tale 
four boys will probably be 
used by the opponents of equal suf- 
frage in other States and countries; so 
it is right for readers of the Woman's 
Journal know that, 
when called upon to substantiate his 
he failed to do so. A. 8. I 


in South 
about the 


everywhere to 


charge, 





PLEASANT WORDS 


A friend in Lonsdale. R. I., writes: 

“In the last Journal I appreciate 
the likeness of Olive Schreiner, as I 
have never seen it before, and think 
her a masterly writer. The quotation 
from her is just the right note for the 
present time. I also appreciate the 
poem ‘Under,’ and wish it could be 
reprinted on a card for popular dis- 
tribution.” 

It has been so reprinted, and may 
be had from Mrs. Alice L. Park, 611 
Gilman street, Palo Alto, Cal. 





A friend in San Francisco, in renew- 
ing her subscription to the Woman’s 
Journal, writes: “There is no bill I 
pay so cheerfully as this.” 





A subscriber in New Haven, Conn., 
writes: “I have had the Journal at 
least thirty years, and would do with- 
out almost anything else before cut- 
ting off that.” 
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ALL RECORDS BROKEN IN 
ILLINOIS. 





(Continued from Page 65.) 





Lillian Anderson spoke of the results 
of woman suffrage in Finland and 
Norway. Mrs. Minnie A. Watkins, 
former president of the Illinois Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, said “Good- 
by.” Then the train pulled out, 
Warden Murphy of the State Peniten- 
tiary waving a farewell from his cor- 
ner of the platform. 
Club Women at Pontiac. 

Similar programs were carried out at 
the other stops along the way, differ- 
ent relays of speakers being called out 
at each station. At Pontiac, where the 
train arrived just after luncheon, the 
observation platform was not pulled 
up to the station, and the crowd 
trailed back, looking eagerly for the 
celebrities. Club women predominated 
in this audience. 

The proceedings were started here 
with the singing of the prize suffrage 
hymn written by Principal Louis J. 
Block of the Marshall High School. 
Then Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, honor- 
ary chairman of the Chicago Munici- 
pal Suffrage Committee, was intro- 
duced. 

“Keep Your Eyes on Us.” 

“We have our eyes on the Chicago 
charter,’ said Mrs. Henrotin. “Now 
you keep your eyes on us. The suf- 
frage clause was defeated in the last 
charter, and as a result we women 
were not particularly enthusiastic 
about it. You know what happened to 
that charter. 

“We are going to get the ballot— 
some time—and we hope we are going 
to get it now.” 

As Mrs. Henrotin stopped speaking, 
an enormous bouquet of carnations 
was handed her. It bore the card of 
the Pontiac Woman’s Club. 

The other speakers at Pontiac were 
Mrs. Fanny Rastall, Dr. Clara Todson 
of Elgin, Miss Anna Nicholes and Mr. 
Stewart. Mr. Stewart’s “Farewell,” 
which was given at each of the stops 
except the first, was an effective bit 
of by-play. As he approached the end 
of his speech, the train conductor 
would signal to the engineer, the train 
would start, and Mr. Stewart would 
shout “Good-by, good luck!” and start 
the chorus of the suffrage hymn. No 
experienced stage manager could have 
done it better. 

High School Girls “heer. 

As the train pulled into Lexington 
at 2.15 a group of high school girls on 
the station platform gave a rousing 
high-school yell with something—no 
one. knew just what—about suffrage 
in it. 

Trouble at Bloomington. 

At Bloomington there was some dif- 
ficulty. Miss Addams, on the observa- 
tion platform, had just got well start- 
ed on what was to have been the most 
ambitious speech of the whole trip, 
when the train men, apropos of noth- 
ing, decided that one of the two din- 
ing cars must be cut out of the train. 
A switch engine chugged its way up 
quietly, therefore, and before any one 
knew what was happening Miss Ad- 
dams was incontinently whirled away 
down the railroad yards, her speech 
trailing off into nothing as the car 
and switch engine receded. 

The audience, left in the lurch, 
looked around for other speakers, and 
Mrs. McCulloch and President Theo- 
dore Kemp of the Illinois Wesleyan 
College mounted a baggage truck and 
started in. Here was more trouble, 
however, for the truck wobbled, being 
of that peculiar type that refuses ab- 
solutely to stay put, and there were 


grave fears for the welfare of the 
speakers. Just as this matter was ad- 


justed Miss Addams and the switch 
engine came back, and half the audi- 
ence ran down the platform, following 
the car and waiting for Mi:s Addams 
to resume. 

Tired, but Enthusiastic. 

The more active members of the 
party were pietty well worn out when 
they made their way to the hotels at 
dinner time. That didn’t trouble the 
women, however. Having dined, they 
went to the State House in force, and 
attended an oratorical suffrage con- 
test, held under the auspices of the Il- 
linois Equal Suffrage Association, and 
participated in by representatives of 
four Illinois colleges. 

College Oratorical Contest. 
rlenn Kelly, a student at Eureka 
College, was awarded the first prize, 
$100 in gold, for an oration entitled 
“A Plea for Equal Suffrage.” Caroline 
Visher of Lombard College received 
the second prize of $50. The judges 
were Dr. J. W. Rogers of Milliken 
University, Decatur; Mrs. Ella Adams 
Moore of the University of Chicago, 
and Mrs. Elia W. Peattie of Chicago. 

Legislators Were Impressed. 

The legislators in Springfield tonight 
are visibly impressed by the showing 
made by the suffragists. Over 200 
came in on the special train, other 
delegations arrived on the _ night 
trains, while the early morning trains 
ure expected to bring still others, and 
when fully massed the “ballot for wo- 
man” contingent will be the largest 
delegation that has appeared at the 
State House in years to work for any 
measure. 

On the following day, April 14, the 
great hearing at the State House took 
place. The Record-Herald says: 

The First Victory. 

With a bombardment of smiles and 
speeches, the woman suffragists 
stormed the State House today and 
won their victory. The capitulating | 


{ 





forces were the obdurate and frozen- 
hearted Senator Herman H. Breidt 
and his Senate Committee on Elec- 
tions. 

Two weeks ago Herr Breidt was so 
hostile to the idea of equal suffrage 
that when Mrs. F. Gurney Stubbs ap- 
proached him with the request that 
the Billings bill be reported out forth- 
with, he hurriedly excused himself and 
fled to Chicago, the bill in his inside 
pocket. He sounded the alarm among 
the foes of the “ballot for women” 
cause, and urged them to come to 
Springfield to repel the advances of the 
invading suffragists. Today, however, 
after ten soft-voiced speeches had 
been delivered in the Senate chamber, 
Breidt held out the white flag in one 
hand and the olive branch in the 
other, and the Billings bill, giving 
women the right to vote for nearly 
every officer elected by the voters, in- 
cluding presidential electors, was re- 
ported out of committee unanimously, 
with a recommendation to the Senate 
“that it do pass.” 

Great Rejoicings. 

The news was carried across the ro- 
tunda just as the suffragists were 
winding up their field day in the 
House Chamber. It caused a great 
demonstration. Kid-gloved hands 
clapped their appreciation, while 
handkerchiefs were fluttered in joy, 
ond tonight the suffragists are depart- 
ing for their homes believing that the 
quick conversion of Senator Breidt 
and his stony-hearted colleagues on 
the Elections Committee is an augury 
of further triumphs to come. 

All day long the State House was 
in possession of the fair visitors. The 
corridors were a-flutter with spring 
millinery and gay frocks, the air was 
filled with soft laughter and dulcet- 
keyed arguments. The women had 
come prepared to make an impression 
upon the lawmaking eye as well as the 
lawmaking ear, and they succeeded so 
well that most of the committee- 
rooms were deserted during the after- 
noon, and business was suspended 
while the legislators and masculine 
lobbyists crowded over the House rail 
and listened to the speeches, 

Other Business Stopped. 

The hearing was quite as distracting 
as it was instructive. The gallant 
legislators abandoned other business 
in large measure and made the hear- 
ing of the women the one big feature 
of the busiest day of the session. 

It was a day without parallel in the 
history of the Assembly, eclipsing 
even the woman's day of the session 
four years ago, which at the time was 
a record-breaker. 


Being in possession of the State 
House, and the legislators showing 


every, sign of friendliness, the suffra- 
gists passed the day without a shadow 
in the sky. 

Speeches and Subjects. 

The list of speakers arranged for 
the hearing, with their subjects, was 
as follows: 

Increasing Evidence That Women 
Want the Ballot, Mrs. Oliver Stewart. 


Changing Public Opinion toward 
Municipal Suffrage, Mrs. Elia W. 
Peattie. 


The Indirect Benefits of the Ballot, 
Miss Anna Nicholes. 

The Ethics of Equal Suffrage, Pro- 
fessor If. LL. Willett, University of 
Chicago. 

The Lack of the Ballot the Handi- 
cap of the Working Girl, Miss Agnes 


Nestor, International Glove Workers’ 
Union. 

The Need of the Ballot for Work- 
ing Women, Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
president Women’s’ Trade Union 
League of Illinois. 


The Woman Official and the Ballot, 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh MeCullogh, 
justice of the peace, IKvanston. 


The Farmer's Wife and the Ballot, 
Mrs. Henry M. Dunlap, Savoy. 


The Professsional Woman and the 
Ballot, Miss Marjorie Gomery, Rock- 
ford, Il. 

The Foreign Woman and the Ballot, 
Miss Lillian Anderson, Evanston. 

The College Associations for Equal 
Suffrage. Miss Harriet Grimm, Uni- 
sity of Chicago. 

Church Interests and Suffrage for 
Women, Mrs. Eugene Bacon, Decatur. 

A Man’s View of Equal Suffrage, O. 
W. Stewart, Chicago. 

The Baliot for Women and Progres- 
sive Legislation, Miss Mary McDowell, 
Chicago. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women and 
the Chicago Charter Convention, T. C. 
MeMillan, president Men’s Equal Suf- 
frage Association. 


The Experiences of the Chicago 
Municipal Suffrage Campaign, Mrs. 
William Hill. 

Improved Sanitary Legislation and 


the Ballot, Dr. Caroline Hedger. 

The Justice of Equal Suffrage, Rev. 
IKxate Hughes, Table Grove. 

The Attitude of the Illinois Club 
Woman toward Equal Suffrage, Mrs. 
Francis B. Everett, president Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, High- 
land Park. 

Modern Philanthropy and the Bal- 
lot for Women, Mrs. James Witkow- 
sky. president Jewish Women’s Aid. 

The Ballot for Woman and Legal 
Protection for Children, Mrs. William 
I, Thomas, field secretary, Juvenile 
Protective Association, Chicago. 

Some Objections Answered, Mrs. F. 
G. Stubbs, Chicago. 

The Need of the Ballot for Women 
with Property, Mrs. Charles Henrotin. 
Industry of Suffragists. 

As examples of sheer industry, the 
suffragists have been a new experience 
at the capital. Hardened lobbyist: 
stood aghast at what they saw thi 
morning. The women had a strenuous 








| heard, 





time of it yesterday with their cam- 
paign through the corn belt, and, ac- 
cording to the program, this morning 
was a period of rest. : 

But in the bright lexicon of the suf- 
fragist there evidently is no suca 
word. All the morning the women 
tramped about the corridors, button- 
holing legislators, plying them with 
smiles and arguments, and telling 
them what a grand thing it is to be 
a Solon and legislate for a free and 
enfranchised womanhood. 

The “Antis’’ were there, too—Mrs. 
Corbin, in her official capacity as 
president of the Illinois Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage 
to women: Miss Mary Pomeroy 
Green, for many years secretary of the 
Chicago Young Women’s Christian 
Association; Miss Jessie Fairfield, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Association Op- 
posed, ete., and a fourth woman, who 
“didn’t want her name printed in the 





papers.”” Her wishes are hereby re- 
spected. 

While the twenty-five equal suffrage | 
speakers were addressing the joint | 


charter committee in the House cham- 
ber, Mrs. Caroline I. Corbin and other 
members of the Illinois Association | 
Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women were holding forth 
in the upper House. The lawmakers 
fluctuated between the two rival meet- 
ings, but after Mrs. Corbin and her 
forces had finished their arguments, 
Senator Breidt reported the Billings 
bill out, and this threw the suffragists 
into ecstasies. 

Two hearings were held during the 
afternoon. Originally it was planned 
to hold only the one big meeting in 
the House Chamber before the Joint 
Charter Committee, but Senator | 
Breidt bobbed up unexpectedly during | 
the morning with an invitation to the 
suffragists to appear before his Elec- | 
tions Committee. Consciously or | 
otherwise, Herr Breidt thus opened 
the way for the triumph of the day. 

Recommended Unanimously. 

The reporting out of the Billings 
bill was the event of the day, and the 
particular way in which it was pulled 
off put the suffragists in high good be | 
mor. The appearance ot Mrs. Corbin | 
and her allies at the Elections Com- | 
mittee hearing had not been on the | 
cards. By the time three of the Antis 
had presented their arguments, Mrs. 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, who 
was watching things with an eagle 
eye, had begun to look serious. Then, 
without warning, Chairman Breidt 
called for a vote, and the bill was 
recommended unanimously, Senators 
Isley, Brown, McKenzie, Torsey, 
Schmitt and Breidt voting in its favor. 

Tells the Good News. 

Mrs. MeCulloch rushed across the 
hall to the House Chamber, where the 
big hearing was being held, and ar- 
rived just in time for her place on the 
program. She mounted the rostrum 
and began: 

“T am sorry to have missed all these 
good speeches, but I have been in the 
Senate Chamber watching what was 
going on there. Now I have brought 
you some good news. The Billings 
bill, which gives woman suffrage all 
over the State, has been reported out 
by the Elections Committee with the 
recommendation that it do pass, and 
every Senator at the hearing voted 
for it.” 

A ronur of cheers swept over the 
House, the women scrambling to their 
feet. waving their little flags and em- 
bracing each other rapturously. 

Only Four Antis. 

“Perhaps it was not due entirely to 
our arguments.’ Mrs. MeCulloch con- 
tinued when she could make herself 
“for there were speaking 
against the bill the four anti-suffra- 
gists of Illinois and the senators heard 
them all.” 

Jane Addams Chuckled. 

At that the audience went wild. The 
women laughed until tears ran down 
their cheeks, and even Miss Addams 
who was presiding, lost her usual poise | 








and chuckled audibly. Mrs. Corbin. | 
who had just come in at the door, | 
smiled vaguely. “I don’t know that | 

| 


it’s necessary to talk any more about | 
the charter bill,” Mrs. MeCulloch went | 
on. “If you men are going to give us | 
the Billings bill, we won't trouble ome 
selves about the charter.” 

Chamber Was Crowded. 

The hearing in the House Chamber 
was a curious mixture of businesslike 
directness and feminine enthusiasm. 
By three o'clock, when the joint com- 
mittees were called to order, the 
Ilouse was packed, every scat on the 
floor and in the galleries being taken, 
chiefly by women wearing yellow jon- 
quils, the official flower of the day. 
Here and there on the floor the sober 
garb of the committeemen appeared, 
but the legislators were pretty nearly 
eclipsed by the overwhelming numbers 
and festive millinery of the visitors. 

A Huge Petition. 

Festooned from the galleries and ex- 
tending completely around the hall, 
was the Chicago municipal suffrage 
petition, the sheets bearing the 15,000 


names pasted together end to end. 
The document would have gone 
around again, the women in charge 


said, or might have been trailed across 
the corridor to the Senate Chamber if 
there had been time. 

Thirty speakers were scheduled for 
the hearing, for, in addition to the 
prearranged list published this morn- 
ing, Representatives Adkins, Huston 
and Kittleman and Senators Billings 
and Dunlap volunteered their services 
at the last minute as suffrage advo- 
cates. 

All but five of the speakers were 
there, with the result that twenty-five 





perfectly good speeches were made in 
exactly one hour and twenty-five min- 
utes, a long-distance record which, as 
Miss Addams submitted at the close 
of the hearing, “proved that the fears 
of the legislators that those women 
were going to talk them to death were 
groundless.” 
Miss Addams Wields Gavel. 

Representative Kittleman opened 
the hearing as chairman of the House 
Charter Committee, and turned over 
the gavel to Miss Addams, who intro- 
duced the speakers. 

At the Election Committee hearing, 
speeches were made by Mrs. Stewart, 
Miss Addams, Mrs. Francis D. Everett 
of Highland Park, president of the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Mrs. Myra Strawn Hartshorn, Mrs. 
Willard M. McEwen and Miss Grim. 


The opposition was represented by 
Mrs. Corbin, who read a _ lengthy 
paper, and by Miss Mary Pomeroy 
Green. 


A Rabid Letter. 


Dr. James F. Stubbs, father-in-law 
of Mrs. I’. Gurney Stubbs, who has 
been in charge of the Suffrage Head- 
quarters at Springfield, sent to a mem- 
ber of the Legislature a letter against 
equal suffrage, written in an ultra re- 
actionary tone. He denounced the 
women who wanted to vote, urged the 
legislators not to prove themselves 
“sissy men” and “squaw men” by vot- 
ing for the bill, and said it was no 
wonder that men were led astray by 
“fair, lustrous-eyed Cypriennes.” 
when their wives did not make their 
homes happy. Reporters tried to in- 
terview Mrs. Stubbs about the letter, 
but all she would say was, “The doc- 
tor? He is a dear!” Mrs. Stubbs re- 
ceived an ovation at the hearing, 

Social Festivities. 

At noon the visitors 
tained at luncheon at 
Mrs. Lawrence Dana, more than 150 
guests crowding into the beautiful 
mansion, and this evening the suffra- 
gists, the senators and the representa- 
tives attended a reception at the home 
of Mrs. H. F. Morrison. The latter 
function took the place of a reception 
which Mrs. Deneen was to have given 
ut the executive mansion. 

Letter from Mrs. McCulloch. 

After the foregoing was in the print- 
ers’ hands, we received the following 


were enter- 
the home of 


from Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch: 
The first woman suffrage special 


train in Illinois pulled out of Chicago 
with six cars, including the diners. At 
the rear was attached a private car 
belonging to Mr. George Charlton, 
General Passenger Agent of the C. & 
A. Ry. His wife had a party of Oak 
Park friends, Mrs. Emily Conant and 
Mrs. Rachel Erwin, as guests, and 
Mrs. Charlton added to their party 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, president of the 
Illinois E. S. A., Mrs. Francis D. 
Everett, president of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, Mrs. Min- 
nie A. Watkins, a former president, 
and Miss Harriet Sloat and myself, 
of Evanston. On that car we ate and 
slept and lived during the whole of 
our Springfield experience. His car 
was placed within two blocks of ,the 
capitol. This elegance was for the 
purpose of furnishing a good speak- 
ing place and gathering place for the 
speakers at the various cities through 
which we passed. 

We stopped at Joliet, 
ington, Bloomington, Atlanta and 
Lincoln for fifteen to forty-five min- 
utes, and from the splendid end-plat- 
form of this private car made our 
speeches. Of course Jane Addams 
was called for at almost every sta- 
tion, and Mrs. Henrotin, too, but I 
would not let the audiences have 
them for more than a minute or two 
in some places, for their voices need- 
ed to be spared, and we had many 
other eloquent speakers aboard. We 
had an almost entirely different set of 
speakers at each place, and hundreds 


Pontiac, Lex- 


of people crowded the depot plat- 
forms «and surged around the ear. 
with great interest and enthusiasm. 


Messrs. Bishop and Stewart. 

Our plan was something like this: 
As we would draw into a town, Mr. 
L. B. Bishop would lead in one of our 
suffrage songs with his splendid tenor 
voice. After a verse or two was sung, 
the train would be at a standstill, and 
without any long introductions, we 
would begin our speeches. The 
speeches were short, witty, pithy, 
splendid. Hon. Oliver W. Stewart 
was also in demand as a speaker, par- 
ticularly by the women on the train, 
who felt that his magnificent physique 
and voice made him capable of under- 
going the discomforts of out-door 
speaking, and so we generally closed 
our program with Mr. Stewart. When 
he had spoken about two minutes, a 
signal would be given for the train 
to move, and Mr. Stewart's splendid 
voice would be reaching out as long 


as his hearers could follow the ear. 
Illinois Wesleyan. 
At Bloomington, where our stop 


was forty-five minutes, we had time 
for a fine address of welcome by Rev. 
Dr. Kemp, president of the Illinois 
Wesleyan University. Let no one 
confound this with that other Wes- 
leyan where women are forbidden. No 
son or daughter of Illinois Wesleya> 
will ever despise womanhood. Sweet- 
voiced Rev. Eliza Everton also greet- 
ed us here. We had a funny expen- 
ence at the beginning of our speeches 
in Bloomington, for the train men, 
without notifying us, decided to cut 
out one dining car, and so, while Miss 
Addams was speaking, we found our 
special car moving slowly away a 





couple of blocks from the listening 
audience. Here Knight Oliver Stewart 
and Miss Addams and I got off of the 
car, and, voing back to the crowd, 
climbed upon a truck. His splendid 
voice called the attention of the audi- 
ence, and we went on with the speech. 
It seemed more elegant to speak from 
the end of a handsome car, but I as- 
sure you that Jane Adaams made as 
good a speech, and was as true and 
womanly, defending her sex and ask- 
ing for woman suffrage, standing upon 
a truck adapted for baggage, as any 
woman ever did from the most beauti- 
fully decked platfcim. Each stop had 
its own interesting story, but much of 
this must be left to your imagination. 

When we reached Springfield, the 
delegates were easily taken care of 
in the places already secured for them 
at our Suffrage Headquarters by Miss 
Harriet Grim and Mrs. G. F. Stubbs. 

The Prize Contest. 

The oratorical contest came that 
evening, and was greeted by a splen- 
did audience. The young people gave 
orations of unusual eloquence and 
merit. The first prize was given to a 
young man from Eureka College. Ella 
Stewart graduated from that college 
before she went to Michigan Univer- 
sity. The second prize was won by 
Miss Fisher of Lombard College in 
Galesburg. Her mother is president 
of the Galesburg Suffrage Association, 
and one of the sweetest and brightest 
women that ever lived. This girl is 
like her mother, and, in addition, like 
her tall, magnificent father. We must 
capture this girl for our suffrage plat- 
form. She will captivate every other 
university woman, and win the heart 
of an obdurate anti-suffragist. She is 
a charming girl in every respect. If 
she was introduced to you as a repre- 
sentative of the highest type of so- 
ciety girl, she could pass every re- 
quirement, and in addition she can 
prepare a magnificent oration, and de- 
liver it as modestly and unostenta- 
tiously as the quietest little Jenny 
Wren of a home body. The other 
speakers also gave admirable ora- 
tions, and their services might well 
be employed in our South Dakota 
campaign this summer. 

The judges were Mrs. Ella Adams 
Moore, special lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Professor James 
of the James Milliken University at 
Decatur, and Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, a 
noted writer. 

A Splendid Hearing. 

The next morning came our hearing. 
It was ostensibly on the Chicago 
municipal suffrage bill, and was held 
before a joint session of the House 
and Senate Committees on Chicago 
Charter Legislation, of which Repre- 
sentative James M. Kittleman and 
Senator Edward C. Curtis are re- 
spectively chairmen. They are both 
earnest advocates of our cause. Our 
hearing lasted nearly two hours, dur- 
ing which nineteen women and seven 
men were introduced by Miss Ad- 
dams. The great House of Represen- 
tatives was packed. Each speech was 
received with great applause. The 
speeches were of uniform excellence, 
and were varied so that there was no 
duplicating of information or argu- 
ment. Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chi- 
cago Commons, who was in Spring- 
field on other business, listened to all 
these speeches, and so did Sherman 
C. Kingsley, head of the Associated 
Charities of Chicago, and they told 
me afterward that they had never 
heard such a magnificent array of 
splendid brief speeches from such a 
group of renowned and splendid men 
and women. 

The Antis Appear. 

| missed much of it, because Sena- 
tor Breidt, who had been hanging on 
to the large suffrage bill for the whole 
State, and delaying to call together 
his committee, although every mem- 
ber of his committee had signed a re- 
quest that he report out our bill and 
recommend that it do pass, decided 
then to have his committee meeting, 
and from two until four I looked after 
that meeting in the Senate Chamber. 
Senator Preidt had been requested by 


the Antis to allow them to appear, 
and perhaps they thought this was 
the big hearing of the day. At any 


rate, after four of our good speakers 
had made five-minute speeches, all 
extemporaneous, and departed to the 
great crowd in the other chamber, the 
four Illinois anti-suffragists began to 
read their papers. Of course, none of 
them were as long as Mrs. Corbin’s, 
and she covered about all the ground 
that she usually does,—disruption of 
home ties, socialism, anarchy and 
kindred unallied topics. She is a nice- 
looking, majestic old lady with beau- 
tiful white hair, but her paper was 
rather long. However, I did not care 
how long it was, for as I looked 
around among the men present, I saw 
that there were only two Senators 
who belonged to the committee who 
were listening, one the chairman, and 
the other the one who kept himself 
in attendance to move to recommend 
the bill out. 
All Vote Yes. 

IT never objected that the Antis 
were taking more time than we did, 
for I am a polite woman, and I knew 
that these two Senators would not be 
hurt. At the close I made a few 
feeble remarks, and we were ready 
for the motion. The chairman then 
discovered that there was not a quo- 
rum present, whereupon the com- 
mittee adjourned for a few minutes 
until we could hunt up a quorum. We 
went to the various committee rooms 
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THE CROCUS. 





By Madeline 8S. Bridges. 





“Rest, little sisters,” her sisters said, 
Violet purple, and wild rose red; 
“Rest, dear, yet, till the sun comes 


out, 

Till the hedges bloom and the grass 
blades sprout. 

We are safe in the kindly earth and 


warm— ‘ 

In the upper world there is sleet and 
storm. 

Oh, wait for the robin’s true, clear 
note, 

For the sound of a drifting wind 
afloat; 

For the laughter bright of an April 
shower 

To call and wake you, sweet Crocus 
flower.” 

But brave-heart Crocus said never a 
word, 


Nor paused to listen for note of bird, 
Or laugh of raindrop. In rough green 


vest 

And golden bonnet herself she 
dressed, 

By the light of a glowworm’s friendly 
spark, 


And softly crept up the stairway dark, 

Out through the portal of frozen mold 

Into the wide world, blank and cold. 

But somehow a sunbeam found the 
place 

Where the snow made room for her 
lifted face. 





AGAINST RUSSIAN EXTRADITION. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott were upon the same side 
tor once, at the meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, on the evening 
of April 20, to urge the modification 
or repeal of our very bad extradition 
treaty with Russia. Mrs. Howe sent 
a letter. as did Rev. Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley of the Commonwealth Ave. 
Baptist Church, Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer and others, while Dr. Abbott 
and many others sent telegrams of 


sympathy. 

Dr. Moskowitz said that it was the 
presided, was kept away at the last 
moment by illness, so Prof. William 
G. Ward was called to take the cnair. 
There were strong addresses by Mr. 
Edward F. McSweeney, editor of the 
Boston Traveler, ex-Representative 
Robert Luce, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer and Dr. Henry Moskowitz of 
New York, Henry B. Blackwell, Prof. 
Ward, Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, and last, but not 
least, Jan Pouren, the political refn- 
gee whose extradition has just been 
prevented, after a long and hard fight. 
Mr. Meyer Bloomfield of Civic Service 
House read a whole sheaf of letters 
and telegrams. The speches were 
eloquent and earnest, and were re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. A 
number of distinguished Bostonians 
were on the platform. 

Congressman Parsons was to have 
been the chief speaker, but was forced 
to cancel his engagement. 

Dr. Moscowitz said that it was the 
policy of the Russian government to 
demand the extradition of one refugee 
after another, and to drag out the 
trials and pile up the costs, in the 
hope of exhausting the finances of the 
friends of freedom and of the right 
of asylum. The able lawyers who de- 
fended Pouren gave their services 
free of charge, yet the long law pro- 
ceedings had cost $5000, of which 
$4500 had been contributed by work- 
ing people. “But can the working 
people raise $5000 every two months?” 
said Dr. Moscowitz. “It would be 
better and cheaper to have the extra- 
dition treaty amended or abrogated.” 

The present treaty is objectionabie 
in many points. If any foreign gov- 
ernment wants to get back a political 
refugee under the pretext that he is 
an ordinary criminal, it can select 
whichever one of the U. S. Commis- 
sioners it chooses, before whom to try 
the case: and if it can find among 
them all a single Commissioner who is 
pliable, the refugee will be sent back, 
unless the President interferes, ar 
Roosevelt did in Pouren’s case. More- 
over, the Commissioner who shows 
himself the most pliable will get the 
most cases, and hence will also get 
the most fees. Many prominent men 
protested against this treaty when it 
was made, fifteen years ago; and u 
few weeks ago the leading lawyers of 
Chicago, irrespective of their general 
views on the Russian question, united 
in a meeting of protest against it on 
legal grounds. 

Scarcely was Pouren set free before 
the Russian government demanded 
the extradition of another refugee, 
Mrs. Felicia Bekier of Philadelphia, + 
Polish woman, who is charged with 
shooting a Russian army officer in de- 
fence of her husband. Her case will 
be stubbornly fought, not only by 
Polish sympathizers, but by Ameri- 
cans who love liberty and believe in 
our old tradition of the right of asy- 
jum. But if she is set free some other 
refugee will immediately be arrested, 
and so on indefinitely. The best and 
surest way to stop this chronic annoy- 
ance, expense and scandal will be to 
amend the treaty or repeal it. Strong 
resolutions to that effect were adopted 
unanimously, as was also the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That the venerable and 
beloved Russian lady, Mrs. Catherine 
Breshkovsky, dear,to a multitude of 
American hearts, should be released 
from the prison where she has so long 
been held without trial, and where 
her health is now giving way; and 





that, like her friend and associate, 
Nicholas Tchaykovsky, she ought to 
be liberated on bail; and this meet- 
ing urges the State Department at 
Washington and the American am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg to use 
their best efforts to bring this about. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent a greet- 
ing, as follows: 

Dear Friends:—I am much interest- 
ed in the object of this meeting. Our 
great sage, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
has exhorted us to 

“Bid the broad Atlantic roll 
A ferry of the free.” 

This we cannot do so long as any 
foreign power is allowed to confound 
political differences with acts of 
criminality, and to demand from us 
the surrender of persons innocent of 
offences under this last head. We 
must see to it that our right of asy- 
lum for such persons be held invio- 
late and inviolable. Americans have 
a right to demand so much of their 
government. 





ALL RECORDS BROKEN IN 
ILL.NOIS. 
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where other committees were in ses- 
sion, found our friends, and brought 
them back, so that two-thirds were in 
attendance. Then at four o'clock the 
motion was put, and received the 
unanimous support of each member 
present, the necessary’ two-thirds 
quorum. 

The Senate Chamber was not half 
full by this time, the remainder hav- 
ing departed to help pack the House. 
With thanks to the Committee for 
making a favorable report on this suf- 
frage bill, which will give municipal 
suffrage and township suffrage and 
smaller fragments to all the women 
of Illinois, we returned to the hearing 
being conducted by Miss Addams. 

At the end of her program, when it 
was my turn to speak, you can 
imagine the applause on my announc- 
ing that the Billings bill had received 
the unanimous recommendation of 
the committee members present. They 
laughed even more when | attributed 
part of the credit to the speeches 
made by the anti-suffragists. 

I will enclose a program to show 
what splendid people were in the 
House. That hearing is well reported 
in the papers, but probably less will 
be said about the Senate hearing, 
with its two Senators, its clerks and 
messenger boys and other voteless 
men. 


Social Festivities. 

The Governor’s wife on two differ- 
ent occasions has given receptions to 
the visiting suffragists, but last week 
she was suddenly taken ii, and had 
to recall her invitations at the last 
moment. The Springfield ladies ral- 
lied in a wonderful manner to sup- 
ply the deficiency, and they did it 
gloriously. Mrs. Dana served a mag- 
nificent luncheon to 250 Chicago visi- 
tors, and Mrs. H. C. Morrison was 
at home to the members of the Legis- 
lature and their wives, and to the 
visiting women from every corner of 
the State. Both of these ladies were 


assisted by bevies of lovely young 
girls and handsome matrons. of 
Springfield. Never before have the 


refined and lovely Springfield women 
so cordially co-operated in making 
our visit a great social occasion. 
So back we went to our handsome 
private car on one of the leading 
streets of Springfield, with its suf- 
frage pictures in the windows and its 
suffrage banners hanging over the 
end, constantly preaching a suffrage 
sermon to the hundreds of passers by. 
Many of our suffrage visitors re- 
mained at Springfield a day or two 
longer to visit and work, but twelve 
Pullman sleepers full of suffrage 
workers came home on the _ special 
train. 
“Votes for Women” Buttons. 
Mrs. Fanny Rastall also sends an 
interesting account. It covers much 
of the same ground, but gives some 
additional points. Of the meeting: 
addressed from the train en route to 
Springfield, Mrs. Rastall writes: 
“Hundreds were there at each point 
who perhaps might have never heard 
these principles advocated elsewhere 
It was a great oppertunity, well im- 
proved. Several of the workers left 
the train to ascertain the sentiments 


of the assembled crowd, which was 
done by distributing our _ buttons, 
‘Votes fer Women,’ to those who 


would agree to wear them and to vote 
in our favor, only men being privi- 
leged to receive them. Five hundred 
buttons were distributed in this way. 
At one of the cities a policeman 
reached into the box and took a but- 
ton, but the woman in charge ex- 
plained that he could have it only on 
the conditions stated. He explained 
that he wanted it as a souvenir, to 
take to his wife. The reply was that 
they were not to be considered sou- 
venirs, and to have the right to it he 


must promise his support to. the 
cause. Finally it was arranged that 
he might keep it one week; if at the 


end of that time he felt he could meet 
the conditions, he might keep it and 
wear it; but if not he is to return it 
to the address given him. 
“Springfield received 
tained us royally. The representa- 
tives of the various organizations 
which sent delegates did honor to the 
cause. Intelligent, well-poised, prop- 
erly-garbed women, discreet in con- 
duct and address, brilliant in argu- 


and enter- 








ment, they must have left a strong 
impression for good upon not only the 
city, but the law-making body, too. 
It is doubtless the largest educational 
work ever done in the State, and great 
honor is due to its projectors. 

“We are not unduly elated. We 
know what snags still lie in wait for 
all our measures, but we have scored 
one victory; we have reached those 
never reached before; we have made 
many converts. Now we must ad- 
dress ourselves to the task of crystal- 
izing the sentiment created. 


A Delightful Luncheon. 

“While en route to Springfield, Mrs. 
Lawrence Dana, of that city, passed 
through the train and personally in- 
vited each one to lunch with her at 
one o'clock the following day. She 
had been away from home for three 
days, and her people knew nothing of 
her plans. Her invitation being ac- 
cepted, she telegraphed from Bloom- 
ington for initial preparation. Reach- 
ing Springfield in the evening near 
sunset, by one o’clock on the follow- 
ing day an elaborate luncheon was 
served to one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates, who had also the pleasure of 
examining her beautiful Italian man- 
sion, of unique design, recently erect- 
ed at a cost of $100,000. Mrs. Dana is 
altogether gracious and charming, 
and we were told that the first enter- 
tainment she gave in her new home 
was to the poor children of the city. 
It makes us glad to find such people 
in the possession of great wealth. 

Busy Day for Jane Addams. 

“Miss Jane Addams had a strenu- 
ous day, as she appeared before four 
different committees, two in the in- 
terest of suffrage for women and one 
in the interest of the eight-hour day 
for workers. 

“It was a historic day, and the suf- 
fragists of Illinois are greatly en- 
couraged.”’ 

Mrs. Rastall pays a high tribute to 
Mrs. McCulloch, and says: “We can- 
not adequately express our apprecia- 
tion of the value of her services.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





Publication News of Equal Franchise 
League. 





Mrs. Clarence Mackay has appointed 
a committee, composed of Mrs. W. 
lorbes Morgan, Mrs. Pearce Baily, 
Mrs. J. R. Finch and Mrs. Gabrielle 
Stewart Mulliner, to outline active 
work for the Equal Franchise Society 
for the spring and summer. 

The committee has endorsed the 
work done by Mrs. Muiliner as chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee of 
the Staite Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in putting forth the idea of a 
Woman’s Court for the trial of al! 
women’s misdemeanant and domestic 
relations cases, and will take up the 
effort to secure a Woman’s Court for 
New York City. 

The method of dealing with women 
misdemeapants in Pemberton Square 
Court in Boston, by which women’s 
cases and men’s cases are tried entire- 
ly apart from each other, gave inspir- 
ation to the idea of having women’s 
cases in New York City taken to an 
entirely distinct building. 

Gov. Hughes appointed a Commis- 
sion to enquire into the condition of 
the courts of New York City, and to 
this Commission has been given the 
result of the investigation of Mrs. 
Mulliner’s committee. As Mrs. Mulli- 
ner’s committee is a State Cominittee 
and the Woran’s Court will be local 
to New York City, the Equal IFran- 
chise Committee will take up the work 
and carry it to completion. 

The committee was entertained by 
Mrs. Finch at luncheon at the Colony 
Club on Wednesday of last week. 


Rhode Island. 


Mr. John Z. White of Chicago spoke 
to the Rhode Island W. S. A. on 
April J, and again to the Rhode 
Island Branch of the College Equal 
Suffrage League April 7, on “Some 
Aspects of the Suffrage Question.” 
He took up the juvenile court devel- 


opment in Colorado and_= sanitary 
measures in New Orleans, crediting 


both to the women. He is a wonder- 
fully clear-cut speaker, and our mem- 
bers were most favorably impressed. 
He was in Providence for a fortnight 
representing the League for Direct 
Legislation, and he considers woman 
suffrage a part of the democratic 
movement, 

Florence Garvin. 

I::nsdale, April 17. 





Wisconsin. 





As already noted in the Woman's 
Journal, the Wisconsin Senate lately 
voted unanimously in favor of a con- 
stitutional amendment granting full 
suffrage to women. The joint resolu- 
tion for the amendment was intro- 
duced by Senator Stout. Senator 
Bird, who is strongly opposed, was 
absent. When he heard what had 
happened, he tried to get a reconsid- 
eration, but the Senate refused to re- 
consider. 

Senator Bird said he wanted to give 
the members a chance to go on record 
with their best judgment. He op- 
posed the bill not through lack of con- 
sideration for women, but because of 





his high consideration for them. The 
responsibilities of the ballot should be 
carried by men. 

On 2 roll call the vote stood: 

For reconsideration—Senators Bird, 
Bishop, Bodenstab, Burke, Fairchild, 
Fridd, Husting, Lehr, Lyons, Owen, 
Page, Randolph, Wright—13. 

Against—Senators Barker, Blaine, 
Brazeau, Donald, Gaylord, Hazelwood, 


Hudnall, James, Klezcka, Krumrey, 
Marsh, Morris, Pearson, Sanborn, 
Stout, Whitehead—16. 


The measure now goes to the As- 
sembly. 

Wisconsin papers note that the suf- 
frage bill has advanced further this 
year than it ever did before in that 
State. 





Massachusetts. 





Petition Tea. 

On Monday and Tuesday, April 26 
and 27, the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association will be at home 
to all members of the Leagues and 
Committees and to the public. In the 
Chauncy Hall Building, 585 Boylston 
street, where we have just opened our 
new Headquarters, we have taken a 
vacant store on the ground floor for 
the two days. Here we shall hope to 
welcome during these two days all the 
members, at least of those Leagues 
near Boston. Tea will be served, and 
there will be five-minute speeches at 
intervals during the afternoon. 

At present the most important work 
which the Association is doing is cir- 
culating the national petition. These 
two days are to be devoted to interest- 
ing the suffragists and the public gen- 
erally in the work. Come and hear 
how it is progressing, and see what 
you can do to help us, 

Mabelle L. Moses. 

Roxbury.—Last Saturday afternoon 
Miss Edith May of Brookline read a 
delightful and humorous paper on suf- 
frage to the members of the League. 
The meeting took place at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Karl Heiuzen. 

Brookline.—The E. S. A. will hold 
a meeting at Gardner Hall, corner 
Washington and Beacon street, Brook- 
line, next Thursday, at 2 P. M. Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman will be the 
speaker, and will hold a reception af- 
terward. All are cordially invited. 





The Mechanics’ Debating Society of 
Waltham listened to a debate on wo- 
man suffrage last Wednesday evening. 
Representative Brown of Medford led 
the negative, and Mrs. George F. Low- 
ell (by invitation of Representative 
Duane of Waltham) the affirmative. 
When Mr. Brown began to read his 
speech, it proved to be the same one 
that Mr. Charles R. Saunders has 
made at the legislative hearing every 
year for years past. Mrs. Lowell, 
when her turn came, made known the 
fact that he was masquerading in bor- 
rowed plumage, and had given Saun- 
ders’s paper as his own. The discovery 
brought down the house, and Mr. 
Brown looked very’ sheepish, but 
could not deny it. The suffragists 
had the better of their opponents at 
every point, and the negative were 
overwhelmed under laughter and 
cheers. Half an hour was allowed for 
questions at the end, but Mr. Brown 
would not stay to answer any. He 
slipped away, and the suffragists had 
the field to themselves. There was a 
good audience, including a number of 
legislators, aldermen, ete. 

Tribute to Mrs. Fowler. 

Mrs. Esther F. Boland writes: 

I was very much grieved to read in 
today’s Woman's Journal of the death 
of Mrs. Anna G. Fowler, of which I 
had not heard. 

She served Mrs. Lowell and me with 
lunch when we went to Worcester 
last November, and paid our fares out 
of her own pocket. She was one of 
the most indefatigable workers for 
suffrage whom I have ever seen in 
this State, and was gracious and win- 
some, as well as generous. I think 
that, with the exception of the last 
time when I went to Worcester, she 
has always written a letter after I 
have spoken there, thanking me, and 
by her appreciative words encourag- 
ing me to keep on talking for suffrage, 
; I was much attached to her, and it 
1s a real sorrow to me to learn that 
I shall never see her again at our suf- 
frage gatherings. 

She never lost an opportunity to get 
a hearing for suffrage. There is no 
one who can fill her place. 

The editors of the Woman’s 
fully assent to this. We feel 
grief for the loss of this rare 
mirable worker. 


Journal 
genuine 
and ad- 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





The Portia Club met with its presi- 
dent, Miss Mary E. A. McAleer, a her 
home, 1487 Beacon street, Boston, on 
Tuesday evening. The city charter 
and votes for women were discussed. 





Plans are being made for a trip to 
Fall River early in May. Three new 
members have been accepted this 
year. 

Among those present were Alice 
Parker Lesser, Teresa Crowley, Alice 
H. Grady, Edith M. Haynes, Alice P. 
McClure, Mrs. Mary Mahan, Miss R. 
M. Levine, Mrs. Anna C. Fall and 
Sarah A. Richardson. 

Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: President, Miss Mary E. 
A. McAleer; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Mary Hyde, Mrs. Katie Whittier; 
treasurer, Miss R. M. Levine; secre- 
tary, Sarah A. Richardson. 

Sarah A. Richardson, Secretary. 
Court House, Boston, April 15, 1909. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





A local option bill passed both 
Houses of the Legislature in Utah, 
but was vetoed by Gov. Spry. 


It is with sincere regret that we 
record the death of our old friend, 
Judge Waite of Chicago. An obituary 
will follow later. 


The Baltimore Sun offers a prize of 
$5 for the best article, not to exceed 
500 words, on why women should vote, 
and another for the best one on why 
women should not vote. They must 
be in by May 9. 


The New York Chapter of the 
Daughters of Indiana lately adopted a 
baby whose home is on the lower East. 
Side in New York. They have pledged 
themselves to see that the child is 
supplied with certified milk and other 
necessaries of life during its infancy, 
and when it gets old enough they will 
provide for its education. 

A musical treat is promised to the 
public on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, May 5, at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
where a choir of 80 singers from the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind will 
appear in their second annual concert, 
and will present an attractive pro- 
gram, including several fine choruses 
and the cantata, “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast.’”” They will have the as- 
sistance of Mr. William Hicks, tenor: 
Mr. Henry Mozealous, baritone, and 
an orchestra of players from the Bos- 
ton Symphony (Orchestra. Tickets. 
may be obtained upon request at the 
Perkins Institution in South Boston. 





HUMOROUS. 


Lady—‘And what do I owe you for 
this, Patrick?’ 

The man of odd jobs—‘I’d rather 
be taking the dollar you'll offer than 
the fifty cents I’d be asking you, 
ma’am.”’—Punch. 





“Wilbur, dear,” said the small boy’s 
mother, “you must not eat your jelly 
with your spoon.” 

“I have to, mamma,” he replied. 

“No, dear. Put your jelly on your 
bread.” 

“T did put it on my bread, mother,” 
said Wilbur, “but it wouldn’t stay 
there; it’s too nervous.” 





The small son of an electrician was 


spending his first summer in the 
country. One morning he found a 
small yellow “bug,” and decided to 


use it as bait. A few seconds later an 
astonishing commotion arose in the 
garden, and grandmother hurried out. 
“Why, what is the matter, child?” she 
asked, taking the little fellow in her 
arms, “I don't know,” he said, rais- 
ing a tear-stained face. “I was catch- 
ing a pretty yellow bug, an’ I must. 
have touched a live wire.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
offer helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 


























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, 


becoming models. The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in t¢ 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 


Gray and White; very 


great demand, as they can 
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